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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

International Congress of Popular Traditions. — A meeting of 
folk-lorists belonging to different countries, entitled " Congres International 
des Traditions populaires," was held in Paris on the 29th of July and days 
following. The meeting was opened by Mr. C. Ploix, who delivered an in- 
troductory address. At the sitting of the second day Mr. C. G. Leland 
presided. The subjects of some of the papers submitted were as follows: 
C. Ploix, on the Interpretation of Mythic Tales ; H. Carnoy, on the Col- 
lection of Esthonian Folk-lore ; J. Fleury, Influence of Ancient Slavic Pa- 
ganism on Russian Popular Song; P. Sebillot, Oral Literature in France 
from 1789 to 1889; J. Karlowicz, Folk-lore of Poland; W. Webster, on 
Popular Improvisation ; M. Zmirgrddzki, History of the Svastika Sign, illus- 
trated ; C. G. Leland, Influence of the Gypsies on European Folk-lore, their 
magic, exorcism, and rites ; C. de Varigny, Survival of Biblical and Chaldean 
Myths in the Archipelago of Hawaii ; E. Cosquin, on the Theories of An- 
drew Lang ; Kaarle Krohn, on the Theories of the Origin of Popular Tales. 
Papers were also presented by E. Ble'mont, H. Cordier, and Dragomanof. 
A dinner followed the congress, at which Mr. C. G. Leland represented 
both America and Hungary, as well as the Gypsy Lore Society. A desire 
was expressed that similar meetings should be held in different countries at 
intervals of two or three years. The proceedings are to be printed in ex- 
tenso ; we will therefore not here give any outline of the papers, some of 
which will have general interest for all persons interested in the study of 
popular traditions. 

Indian Tobacco among the Modern Iroquois. — In Mr. De Cost 
Smith's interesting paper on " Witchcraft and Demonism of the Modern 
Iroquois," vol. i. p. 193, some remarks are made by the writer on the 
tobacco used as a burnt-offering in their religious ceremonies, not being 
" the ordinary tobacco of commerce, but the original tobacco of the Iro- 
quois, which they still cultivate for that purpose," etc., etc. It is note- 
worthy in this connection that Adair, whose personal experience was among 
the Southern Indians, says (" General Observations of the North American 
Indians," London, 1775, p. 408), "And they plant a sort of small tobacco, 
which the French and English have not. All the Indian nations we have 
any acquaintance with, frequently use it on the most religious occasions." 

Bragge's " Bibliotheca Nicotiana, a Catalogue of Books upon Tobacco, 
1881," may give a further clue to information on this subject. 

The " Pennsylvania Magazine " for October contains an article on Pierre 
Eugene Du Simitiere, who was the projector of the first American Museum. 
His collection exhibited in Philadelphia, antedating that of Peale, contained 
numerous Indian relics. One of those described in the foregoing paper in 
his own words, which he received in "November, 1779," was "a vizer or 
mask of wood representing a ghastly human face, the color of an Indian 
with a mouth painted red, the eyes of yellow copper with a round hole in 



